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We wish it were possible to 
shake the hand and say ‘Merry 
Christmas’’ to every member and 
friend of the League. Also, to say 
“Thank you”’ for your support of 
our many activities for the wel- 
fare of animals. Since that is 
impossible, this message must 
carry our wish that the season 
will bring you the happiness and 
peace which is Christmas. 


It seems significant that Christ 
was born in a stable and that 
animals were present at that 
Blessed Event, for animals, no 
less than humans, are a neces- 
sary part of the world in which 
we live. And was it not the 
Savior who taught us compassion 
for even the ‘“‘fallen sparrow’’? 
Through His teachings there have 


been good people in every age 
who have acknowledged the uni- 
versal kinship between man and 
beast, who have softened the 
hearts of their fellow men toward 
their brothers in fur and feathers 
and who have tried to impress 
others with a truer conception of 
the rights of the so-called ‘‘\dumb”’ 
creatures. 


On this Christmas 1952, let us 
dedicate ourselves to even greater 
efforts to abolish and prevent 
cruelty and suffering in a world 
beset with fear, suspicion and 
hate. May the Spirit of Christmas 
exist in the hearts of all people 
the world over, and may its in- 
spiration bring peace and com- 
fort to each and everyone. 
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“WHEN A FELLA NEEDS A FRIEND”: Howard Morgan of Marlboro Street, Boston, waits in the League’s Clinic 
Reception room for a veterinarian to examine his dog. 
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CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


‘A grand convention.” 

“This conference was the best I’ve ever 
attended.” 

“T enjoyed my visit to Boston and felt 
that every session was helpful and 
constructive.”’ 


o spoke the delegates as the 76th 
S annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association came to an 
end. Boston, and the host societies, 
may well feel proud of their efforts 
for truly this conference, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Statler, proved 
to be outstanding. From the opening 
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The Statler Ballroom was filled with delegates for the Annual Banquet 


session on Monday, October 6th to 
the adjournment on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 9th, the delegates who had come 
to this city from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Cuba 
were treated to a most interesting 
and entertaining program. 

As one of the host societies, the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
played an important role in the con- 
vention’s success. President Carlton 
E. Buttrick spoke at the opening 
session extending a welcome to the 
delegates on behalf of the League and 


introducing William A. Reilly, Traf- 
fic Commissioner of Boston, repre- 
senting Mayor John B. Hynes, who 
was unable to attend the meeting. 
Three members of the League’s staff, 
Mrs. Gertrude Groezinger, George J. 
Pillsbury and Earl E. Wentzel ap- 
peared on the program as panel par- 
ticipants. As a portion of the program 
devoted to education League pup- 
peteers, Miss Harriett Flannery and 
Mrs, Miriam Smith, staged one of 


their celebrated marionette shows at 
the Abraham Lincoln School, thus 
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Archbishop Richard J. Cushing welcomes the delegates prior to the invocation. 
Seated are League President Carlton E. Buttrick and William A. Reilly, Traffic 
Commissioner of Boston, who represented Mayor John B. Hynes at the meeting. 


allowing the delegates to observe the 
attitude and response of the student 
audience. 

Wednesday was a day of highlights. 
At noon, five bus loads of delegates 
were driven to the League’s pet 
cemetery and rest farm for horses at 
Dedham. Here, on a perfect New 
England fall day, they were served 
a buffett lunch, eating it under the 
season’scolorful foliage which adorned 
the elm, oak and maple trees at Pine 
Ridge. After being guided over the 
grounds and through the cemetery, 
the delegates returned to their buses 
and were whisked to the Massachu- 
setts S.P.C.A. where they were enter- 
tained at a pleasant reception and 
tour of the Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital. That evening in the Statler 
ballroom, a large and enthusiastic 
group sat down to the annual ban- 
quet. Stuart C. Rand, League direc- 
tor, acted as Toastmaster and his wit 
and humor could not possibly have 
been excelled. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, Pastor of the Marble Collegiate 


More Convention Photos on Page 6 
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Church, and author of a ‘‘Guide To 
Confident Living’’, was a most enter- 
taining guest speaker. But it was 
reserved for the League’s own ‘‘Ar- 
chie’” MacDonald to receive one of 
the finest ovations of the evening, as 
he stepped to the head table to 
receive the American Humane Asso- 
ciation’s pin in recognition of his 
forty years of service to the humane 
cause from our colleague and newly 
elected President of the Association, 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen. For Archie, it 
was a deserved tribute for the years 
he has spent in alleviating and pre- 
venting suffering and cruelty to our 
animal friends. 

From the opening session when 
Charles W. Friedrichs delivered the 
keynote address on ‘Boston — A 
Humane Heritage’, to the closing 
forum presided over by Tom Justice 
of Columbus, Ohio, every speaker 
must be credited with adding his 
share to that fund of experience and 
knowledge from which we all draw 
to meet the everyday challenges of 


animal protection. 


Archie MacDonald, the League's Chief Inspector, receives the American 
Humane Association's Forty-Year Service Pin from the Association's newly 


elected President, Eric H. Hansen. 
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Enjoying a few minutes between sessions on the Statler Mez- 
zanine are Charles W. Pusey, Miami, Florida; Mrs. Carl- 
ton E. Buttrick, Boston; Mrs. Mel Morse, Albany, New 
York; and Mrs. Eric H. Hansen, Boston. 


Delegates visited the League’s Pine Ridge Cemetery for 
Animals at Dedham. 


Stuart Rand, League Director, presides as Toastmaster at 
the Annual Banquet in the Statler Ballroom. Seated to Mr. 
Rand’s right is Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, who gave an 
inspiring address as speaker of the evening. 


Members of the Massachusetts and New England Feder- 
ations of Humane Societies got together for a luncheon 
meeting. Seated at the head table from left to right are 
Alice Morgan Wright, Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Butt- 
rick, J. Robert Smith and Herbert Cooper. 
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SILVERTONE 
A Story for Christmas 


By CHRISTINE W OOLLETT 


MREE little kittens—Betty, 
Mack and Cindy — were born 
in a large wooden box under the 
counter of a grocery store on Main 
Street. One of the kittens was long 
haired and white like her mother, 
and Mrs. Smithers who owned the 
store named her Elizabeth after 
England’s lovely queen, but called 
her Betty for short. One of the kittens 
was long haired and black like his 
father, and Mrs. Smithers named him 
Douglas after America’s great gen- 
eral, but called him Mack for short. 
Betty and Mack already had been 
sold to a lady who loved animals. The 
other kitten was mixed with light 
and dark gray, and Mrs. Smithers 
was afraid he wouldn’t grow up a 
pretty cat, and she might not be able 
to find him a good home later on. 
She named him Cinders but called 
him Cindy for short. 

Cindy’s mother understood the 
human language, and when she over- 
heard Mrs. Smithers say the little 
kitten wasn’t pretty, she began to 
wash him tenderly and purred: ‘‘Per- 
haps, my baby boy, if I care for you 
with extra love and care, you will 
grow into an affectionate cat and 
someone may want you for your good 
nature alone.”’ 

As Cindy listened to his mother’s 
wise words he felt a liking for people, 
and a longing to see the big world 
outside his box. It was Christmas 
Eve, and Mrs. Smithers was so busy 
with customers that she forgot to feed 
the mother of her kittens. But the 
wise old cat understood, and said to 
Cindy, ‘‘I must get my dinner from 
the butcher across the street. He is a 
kind man, and likes cats.” 

Through a crack in his box, Cindy 
watched his mother cross the floor 
of the shop and wait at the door until 
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it opened. Then she dashed out. 

Cindy climbed up the side of the 
box and hung onto the edge. What 
he saw was like a glimpse of fairyland, 
to a kitten. Piles of fruit that could 
be made to roll! Bags of nuts to be 
tossed around! In the shop window 
stood a Christmas tree strung with 
colored lights. What fun, to a 
kitten, to bat these red and yellow 
bulbs! 

The shop door opened again. 
Glistening snow flakes were falling 
from somewhere high up. Cindy’s 
eyes sparkled, too. He pulled himself 
higher on the edge of his box, watch- 
ing the fluffy white balls as they fell 
on the pavement. 

Cindy tumbled over the edge of 
his box to the shop fioor, and in a 
second he was through the door and 
out onto the sidewalk, crowded with 
Christmas shoppers. 

Between the hurrying feet of peo- 
ple Cindy sprang into the air to 
catch a snow flake. He felt it cold 
and soft as it touched his paw. But 
at once it disappeared. Where was 
it? Cindy sat down in the middle of 
the busy street to think it out, when 
suddenly he heard a word in his ears 
he didn’t know. It was: “Skat!” 
Then he felt a bang in his chest, and 
felt a sharp pain. 

The bang in Cindy’s chest knocked 
him against a building. The pain 
made him pant. Then a tall man 
reached down and grabbed Cindy’s 
neck. A gruff voice said: ‘‘So you 
want to get killed, Pussy? Where’s 
your home?” 

The rude man, holding Cindy at 
arm’s length, hoisted him way up 
into the air. The tight grip on his 
neck made Cindy choke, while falling 
snow flakes blinded his eyes. Cindy 
reached out all four paws to grip onto 


something with his sharp nails. 

““Oh, you want to scratch me, do 
you?” said the man, “‘but I won’t 
leave you here on the sidewalk to be 
stepped on, anyway.’ He walked 
along until he came to the Drug 
Store on the corner of Main Street 
and Back Alley. He went several 
steps into the alley, then tossed Cindy 
into a snow bank. 

Little by little Cindy pushed him- 
self out of the drift until he came upon 
a pile of boxes near a house. It was 
slippery climbing up these boxes, but 
at the top he could look down into 
a nearby ash can that was empty. It 
would be safer, thought Cindy, in 
that empty barrel than in the cold 
snow and wind that whistled down 
the alley; *so einto *thé “barrel” He 


jumped. 


It was more comfortable in the 
bottom of the ash can, but all at once 
Cindy felt another pain — the pain 
of hunger. He must leap out of the 
can and find his way back to the 
grocery shop and the warm box 
under the counter! 

Cindy sprang, but fell back. The 
sides of the ash barrel were too 
slippery to grip with his paws. Poor 
hungry, frightened little kitten ! 

A short while ago, when Cindy had 
escaped from Mrs. Smithers shop, a 
cross looking, poorly dressed woman 
named Mrs. Perkins, came into the 
shop to buy. “You charge twice as 
much as the store down the street,” 
grumbled Mrs. Perkins, with an ugly 
look. This was true, but shopkeepers 
don’t like such things said aloud, and 
Mrs. Smithers was tired as well as 
angry. ‘‘My goods are better quality,” 
she snapped back, looking meanly at 
Mrs. Perkins’ shabby coat and dis- 
orderly hair under her faded velvet 
hat. 

A saucy young girl by the counter 
gigeled, and said to Mrs. Perkins, 
“Why don’t you buy at the cheap 
shop, if you like it better??? A rude 
man pushed in front of Mrs. Perkins, 
and growled: “If you’re finished, 

(Continued next page) 


(Continued from page 7) 
Madam, give me your place. I’m a 
regular customer.” 

A colder east wind was blowing 
now, and the snow flakes were turn- 
ing into ice. Mrs. Perkins trudged 
against this winter’s storm along 
Main Street to the cheap shop at the 
end. There she bought two marked 
down tins of soup, a dozen eggs that 
were not quite fresh and a loaf of 
bread that was three days old. 

Walking back in the wind and 
hail, suddenly her hat blew off, went 
whirling across the road under the 
trafic to be crushed and lost out 
of sight. Mrs. Perkins’ hair fell 
down in strands across her eyes. 
Her box of eggs fell from her hands 
and were all broken on the sidewalk. 
By the time she reached Back Alley, 
where she lived in a dingy suite of 
rooms, Mrs. Perkins wondered 
whether there was any creature alive 
who was as much alone or unhappy 
as herself. 

While Mrs. Perkins waded through 
the snow drift to her door, a feeling of 
such unhappiness came over her 
that she thought it might be better 
to freeze outside than go into her 
lonely, dark flat — unloved by every- 
body. 

As these dismal thoughts were in 
Mrs. Perkins’ heart, she suddenly 
heard a faint cry of distress not far 
away from where she stood. She 
listened again, and a faint cry came 
once more. Mrs. Perkins thought the 
sound was from the ash can near the 
house. She unlocked the door of her 
flat and threw her bundle inside. 
Then she waded in the deep snow 
drift to the pile of boxes, and the ash 
barrel beside the boxes. Mrs. Perkins 
looked into the barrel and saw at the 
bottom a poor, hungry, half frozen 
little kitten. 

Tenderly, Mrs. Perkins reached 
down her arm and drew Cindy up. 
She folded him under her coat, and 
hurried to her dingy flat, which no 
longer seemed dismal. When Mrs. 
Perkins switched on the light, she 
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found a saucer and poured some milk 
for Cindy to drink. While Cindy was 
lapping from the saucer, Mrs. Per- 
kins prepared a comfortable basket 
for him to sleep in by the stove. She 
undressed, switched out the light and 
got into bed. Then she felt a tug on 
her spread. Something was climbing 
up. In a moment Cindy was rubbing 
his head against her cheek, purring 
quietly. Mrs. Perkins drew him under 
her covers where he lay quietly all 
night. 

Next morning after Cindy had 
lapped his milk and Mrs. Perkins had 
her coffee and téast, she said; “1 
must go out now and buy our 
Christmas dinner.”’ She took her coat 


Silvertone 


from the rack and brushed it until it 
looked almost new. She combed her 
hair, making it wave over her ears. 
She put on a better hat than usual, 
and said to Cindy ‘“‘Be a good little 
kitten till I return,’ and she tossed 
him an empty spool to play with. 

The snow had piled so high during 
the night that Mrs. Perkins had 
difficulty in pushing her front door 
open. To her surprise a bright-eyed, 
rosy cheeked boy with shovel greeted 
her. “Want your path cleared, 
Ma’am’’, he asked, “‘for a quarter?” 

“Bless you!’ exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins, gratefully, “‘And here’s another 
quarter for Christmas.” 

“Gee!” said Jimmy, “‘An’ they sez 


you’re a miser! But I ain’t believin’ 

nothin’ no one sez... nohow!” 

And Jimmy set to work shoveling a ° 
path to the street. 

Mrs. Perkins walked briskly down 
Main Street to the Delicatessen, man- 
aged by pretty Miss Mildred Robbins. 

“Happy Christmas!” greeted Mil- 
dred, as Mrs. Perkins went to the 
counter, 

‘Same to you,” smiled Mrs. Per- 
kins. Where indeed was the hateful 
world of last night, while walking 
home wet and tired from the cheap 
shop to Back Alley? ‘“‘What have you 
good to take out?” she asked Mildred 
Robbins gayly. 

““Oh, these chicken pies are out of 
this world,” said Mildred, pointing 
to the pastry case. ‘“‘And those raisin 
cakes are all sold, but two.” 

“Ill take the pie and the cakes,” 
smiled Mrs. Perkins;sAnd=s.. 35 
have a kitten, and-fyae 

“My! I’ve just the thing! Mine is 
crazy for ‘Pussy’s Delight’! They 
come ten cents a can . . . three for 
twenty-five cents.” 

“T’ll take six cans,” replied Mrs. 
Perkins, cheerfully, while drawing 
from her purse a five dollar bill. 

‘‘What color is your kitten?” asked- 
Mildred, ‘‘Mine’s tiger.” 

“I’m not sure, yetu Y Oumsecuy =, 
he only came to me last night, in the 
dark.” 

“A poor little stray!’ exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘Perhaps it’s a ‘money cat’! 
May I come to see it?” 

Mrs. Perkins didn’t know whether 
to laugh or to cry, she was so taken 
back that anyone should ask to call 
on her. Nobody ever came except her 
mean landlord, and the man to read 
her gas meter. 

“Why, yes .. . dOMeG@Rieemane 
faltered, ‘““But you see Jammeyweus 1 
live in Back Alley, and . . .” 

‘‘Oh, what matter? Please let me 
come. Say . . . this afternoon, after 
shop closing at five thirty? Right?” 

Mildred Robbins was the most 
popular young lady in the neighbor- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ANGEL OF MERCY 
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“Tiger,” the four months old kit- 
ten in the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Notarangeli, 283 Pearl Street, 
Malden, will probably have a normal 
lite span, due to the nursing and devo- 
tion of their sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, Alice Grace, a junior at Malden 
High. Alice spent several sleepless 
nights caring for her little pet and 
has been rewarded with the return 
of “Tiger” to good health from a 
paralysis of the throat which is often 
fatal. 


When Alice learned that “Tiger” 
was ill, she stepped in and took over 
the nursing duties on a twenty-four 
hour basis and is the happiest girl 
in Malden as the result of her ac- 
complishment. According to the 


veterinary who examined “Tiger,” 
hourly medications, massage, and 
other treatment were necessary and 
for a full twenty-four hours the young 
‘““Angel of Mercy” never took her 
clothes off, but carried on to save the 
life of the family pet. 


Alice Grace Notarangeli holding Tiger, whom she saved from death. Also in 
the picture is Alice’s dog, Chuckles. 
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Seldom is such devotion shown by 
an attractive teen-age girl, and when 
praised for her effort Alice modestly 
replies that her greatest reward is 
the realization that she has done 
something for ‘Tiger,’ who could 
do nothing for himself. 


1958 
Deg Eugagement 
Calendars 


We have a limited supply 
of attractive Pictorial Engage- 
ment Calendars’ for sale at 
$1.00 each. They make the 
ideal Christmas gift and are 
boxed for mailing. 

Each calendar carries full 
page photos of over fifty breeds 
of dogs and the engagement 
pages are so arranged that at 
the end of the year they may 
be removed and the beautiful 
dog photos remain as a perma- 
nent collection. 

4 Orders should be sent to 
P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, and 


checks made payable to Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

Your purchases will help the 
League. 


LEAGUE VICE PRESIDENT 
PASSES 


HE officers and directors of the 

League deeply regret the passing 
on August 20th, of Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford. Mrs. Staniford had been 
a Vice-President of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston since 1921 
and had shown a devoted interest 
in the League’s services for animals. 
Her many friends will miss her, but 
may feel assured that the fullness 
of her life brought happiness to those 
about her. 
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HE Fiftieth Anniversary Annual 

Fair in aid of The Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston was held this 
year in the Ballroom of the Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel on the 20th and 21st of 
November. This annual occasion 
originated in 1902 as a benefit and 
sale for the financial support of the 
work of the League. It is still pri- 
marily that, but through the years 
it has taken on a new meaning to 
those who attend and support it 
regularly —a place to gather and 
discuss the work of the League, its 
progress and prospects for the future, 
and a place to meet old friends and 
make new ones, all with a common 
appreciation for the voiceless ani- 
mals that we desire to protect. 

In celebrating the Golden Anni- 
versary Fair this year, complete with 
three 50th Anniversary cakes, the 
Fair Committee outdid itself to pre- 
sent a program that was both attrac- 
tive and appropriate. Highlights of 
the Fair included a 1902 Fashion 
Show on Thursday, and a demonstra- 
tion on Friday afternoon by Miss 
Edith Hall and her nationally famous 
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obedience trained collie dogs. 

It is no simple task to produce 
even a modern fashion show, much 
less one that might have been pro- 
duced fifty years ago. The assign- 
ment that confronted the Fair Com- 
mittee was therefore a bit staggering, 
but led by the indomitable spirit of 
the Chairman, Mrs. Charles W. 
Phinney, they undertook to re-create 
in these modern times what might 
have appeared as the fashion of the 
day in 1902. Many of the fashions 
displayed were originals preserved 
from the late °90s or early 1900s, 
gathered together for this Fair only 
with painstaking effort on the part 
of the committee and friends whom 
they approached to ransack their at- 
tics for this grand culmination of 
their work — the 1902 Fashion 
Show. Only through the combined 
efforts of the Fair Committee, mem- 
bers and friends of the League, the 
services of both amateur and profes- 
sional models, all of whom donated 
time and energy, was it possible to 
produce the 1902 Fashion Show 
which was a delight to the viewers, 


Standing in front of the 50th Anniversary Membership Cake — “'Key- 
stone Cop” Earl E. Wentzel samples fudge made by Mrs. Carlton E. 
Buttrick, wearing a dress of the 1902 era. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY FAIR 


Photo courtesy George M. Cushing, Jr. 


Mrs. William E. Loring, Jr. and Mrs. Theodore H. N. Wales, who 


modeled dresses in the 1902 Fashion Show. 


and a task graciously accomplished 
by those on the stage. 

The second tremendous thrill of 
the Fair was five nationally famous 
collie dogs, owned, trained, and 
shown by Miss Edith Hall, who pre- 
sented a professional demonstration 
of obedience training that was a tri- 
color thrill to watch. Imagine, if you 
will, five beautiful collie dogs work- 
ing on a stage under the direction of 
only one person, Miss Hall, obeying 
both individual and collective spoken 
commands and hand signals. In- 
dividual dogs “‘stand and stay”’ while 
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another dog jumps over them on 
command; five dogs ‘“‘heel”’ at the 
same time; five dogs “come” on 
command, each one trying to sit as 
close in front of Miss Hall as possible. 
These are only a few of the feats ac- 
complished by Miss Hall and her 
collies before our fair going crowds. 
Applause was not lacking as the four- 
footed friends silently displayed their 
ready response to kind and under- 
standing training. 

The focal attraction of the Fair 
this year was a 1902 Ford Automo- 
bile loaned for the occasion by the 
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Larz Anderson Museum in Brook- 
line. Henry Ford’s red rover held 
forth in the center of the ballroom 
with our own Chief Inspector Archi- 
band MacDonald at the wheel dis- 
pensing grab bags to the boys and 
girls — both young and old, with a 
word or a chat as the occasion de- 
manded. It was as much of a pleasure 
for “Archie” to reminisce, as 1t was 
for friends of the League to see and 
visit with him there. 


Was the Fair a Success? 

The invariable question from ev- 
eryone after such an occasion always 
seems to be ‘‘Was the Fair a Suc- 
cess?”’ Although the financial results 
may not be available until just after 
this magazine goes to press, we 


you, you, and you — each of us can 
always answer that question in the 
affirmative just so long as we, in- 
dividually and collectively with our 
neighbors and friends, have done 
everything in our power to make it a 
success. If we have advertised it by 
word of mouth, and by printed no- 
tice in every public place; if we have 


made every effort to solicit contribu- 
tions from our friends, and donate 
articles for sale, as well as time and 
service in preparation for and during 
the Fair — if we have done all these 
things, then we can surely answer 
that question in the affirmative. For 
without the wholehearted and sin- 
cere cooperation of each member 
and friend of the League, this Fair 
could not hope to succeed, nor could 
the work continue for another year. 
To each of the thousands of you 
who have made possible this suc- 
cess, the League says a heartfelt, 
“Thank You.” A special word of 
appreciation is due the Misses Eliza- 
beth and Helen Storer, who for many 
years have contributed so generously 
of their time and efforts to assure the 
success of this annual event. But we 
know that the real thanks and appre- 
ciation will come from the thousands 
of animals throughout the year that 
will find here a haven for the stray 
and unwanted, a friendly new home, 
a voice to speak softly and kindly to 
them, or if necessary a merciful 
sleep. 
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Record American Photo by Lou Rosenberg 
Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Fair Chairman, with her dog Zulu, who is hold- 
ing a basket for contributions for the League Fair. Mrs. Theodore Wales of 
Westwood is shown making her contribution. 
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HERE are periods in the experi- 
Cea of every group among us 
when life flows on without untoward 
incident — then out of the blue 
comes a vast change. 

So it was on one of our magical 
autumn days — October 24th last — 
when our Cape foliage was brilliant 
in scarlet and gold, that we received 
word of the sudden passing of our 
beloved humane officer, Walter F. 
Nickerson of Eastham, in his 79th 
year. 

For twenty-one years—in fact 
ever since the founding of our Cape 
Cod Branch in 1931 — Mr. Nicker- 
son had been our loyal agent for the 
lower Cape. Born in Eastham and 
having lived there all his life, he had 
from early boyhood known and un- 
derstood animals and their needs. 

“So you’ve got a new job picking 
up dogs and cats,” some uncompre- 
hending persons soon remarked to 
him. 

Our recently established agent, 
however, soon realized that the scope 
of his work was far broader than this 
conception, for it led him into dealing 
with human beings as well as with 
four-footed creatures and that the 
former class was frequently less rea- 
sonable than the latter. Following up 
complaint cases where courtesy, tact, 
and patience are vital assets — all 
these invaluable traits Walter Nick- 
erson possessed — and deeper than 
all these attributes lay genuine love 
for the “‘lesser’’ animals so dependent 
on the will of unpredictable mankind. 

Many trips made by our new agent 
inevitably 
Always before cold weather set in, 


were to Provincetown. 


he made a special effort to gather 


up stray cats which abounded there 
and spare them the struggle for ex- 


i 


istence during the long winter months 
ahead. Largely due to his persever- 
ence there are few starving animals 
to be found today in areas where 
there were hundreds in misery twenty 
years ago. 

Although the easterly end of the 
Cape was Mr. Nickerson’s particular 
area, he never confined his efforts to 
one locality, but always stood ready 
to answer a Call in any direction for 


Walter F. Nickerson 
1874 — 1952 


in distress or need. 
A bird with a broken wing, an 


injured rabbit by the roadside or 


an animal 


any other creature in trouble was 
never passed by on the other side. 
Today in his own home a hand- 
some black cat whose former owners 
changed their concerning 
claiming it — shares honors equally 
with the beloved pet spaniel, Mitzi. 


minds 


One special incident fills my mind 
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as I write: “Yes, I am going to 
the services for Mr. Nickerson,”’ said 
a good friend and neighbor who has 
always owned and loved dogs. ‘““You 
remember how I had been waiting 
and looking for just the right dog 
when I dropped in at the Eastham 
shelter one day? Mr. Nickerson 
greeted me and said, answering my 
question: ‘I’ve got just one dog here. 
He’s a stray — turned out by some- 
body maybe because he ate too much. 

. ve been keeping him for 
weeks because he’s too fine a dog 
to put away.” Said our neighbor: 
“This I realized after making friends 
with that delightful pup — and so 
because Mr. Nickerson had kept and 
cared for him far beyond the allotted 
time, I got my dog ‘Furly’ — one of 
the best I’ve ever had.” 

This act of kindness and many 
others performed by our agent for 
the animals in his charge expressed 
a vital part of Walter Nickerson’s 
nature. 

“T love my work — that’s why 
I’m hanging on” — he told his wife 
not long ago. 

In addition to his devotion to our 
Animal Rescue League, Mr. Nicker- 
son had other activities. He was 
County Dog Officer, also a Deputy 
Sheriff since 1937. 

It was while on duty at the Su- 
perior Court in Barnstable that his 
faithful heart stopped beating, and 
he crossed into the World Beyond. 

Giving thanks for his days on this 
Earth we repeat: 


“Life is ever Lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own.”’ 
MARGARET MorsE COFFIN. 


It is more blessed to give than 
to receive 
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KALICO 


By EVELYN GUSTAFSSON 


A good-natured friend, who has 
always lived with cats, has sent me a 
set of rules for cat owners. Of course, 
anyone who has been carefully 
trained by his cat will already know 
these rules. (By the way, my friend 
exaggerates, just a little!) 

1. If your kitten wants to sit on 
the good book you are trying to 
read, don’t push him aside. Many 
a growing cat has permanently lost 
his taste for literature in just this 
way. 

2. If Tabitha walks up and 
down the piano keys at 6:00 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, it’s only be- 
cause she’s lonesome. Don’t frus- 
trate her for life. Get up. 

3. Should your cat learn to open 
the ice-box door while hunting for 
last night’s left-over salmon loaf, 
praise him. Always remember that 
manual dexterity is an indication 
of intelligence. 

4. If your cat sharpens his claws 
on the upholstery of your favorite 
chair, don’t scold. Have his claws 
clipped and buy him a scratching 
post. Oh, and by the way, since 
this won’t help a bit, send the chair 
out to be re-upholstered, now and 
then. 

5. When your kitten begins to 
climb your clothing, and pricks you 
severely on the way up, don’t 
worry. There is a remedy: iodine. 

6. If your grown house cat hap- 

pens to bring home a friend for 
dinner, by all means don’t be rude, 

but feed them both. You have a 

pet — why shouldn’t your pet have 

a pet? 
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7. Unless you care to be sneered 
at openly, don’t waste time trying 
to deny your cat such harmless 
little pleasures as lapping the 
cream out of your breakfast oat- 
meal, tearing the nylon stockings 
from the bathroom drying rack, 
or stealing lamb chop bones from 
the garbage and hiding them un- 
der the living room rug. 

8. You don’t have to let your 
cat know who is boss. He knows 
that already. 

9. When all of these problems 
get you down, don’t whine, com- 
plain, or threaten to run away from 
home. Instead, call Tabby, stroke 
her gently under the chin, call her 
soft names, and perhaps she will 
reward you by jumping into your 
lap and getting paw marks all over 
your clean clothes. And don’t think 
you won't love it! 


OUR NEW X-RAY ROOM 


Our clinical services and facilities 
have attained a higher notch on the 
path to greater benefit to the animal 
kingdom. This has been accom- 
plished with the addition of a brand 
new X-ray machine together with 
complete facilities for radiography. 
The X-ray and developing rooms 
together with the installation of the 
machine was finished just prior to 
the American Humane Association 
convention held here in Boston on 
the 6th through the 9th of October. 
Needless to say, we were delighted 
to show to the many convention 
delegates our newest piece of equip- 
ment. 

The machine, an anonymous do- 
nation, is the latest human version 
of a radiograph built by North 
American Philips Company and can 
be used to take pictures or quickly 
changed for fluoroscopy. We decided 
against having an X-ray which is 
marketed strictly for animals due 
to the incomplete accessories con- 
nected with such a machine. Our 


radiograph is perhaps the most 
versatile one sold today and of course 
can be used either on humans or 
animals. Such an X-ray machine 
allows us greater scope in the search 
for things the human eye cannot 
perceive. 

The X-ray room itself is quite 
large and includes a small laboratory 
at one end, together with proper pro- 
tection against the roentgen rays. 
The developing, or dark room, is 
also large with an eye toward much 
more detailed work in the future. 

The addition of this new apparatus 
to our newly refinished clinic apart- 
ments, is a valuable adjunct to diag- 
nosis and subsequent treatment of 
the many animals which are brought 
to us each day. 

One thing more needs to be done 
to complete the remodeling of our 
clinic apartments, namely the re- 
decoration of the receptionist’s of- 
fice. A counter must be installed to 
more easily handle patients and un- 
der which all clinic records may be 
kept. An open area-way should be 
closed and a side door entrance made. 
The approximate cost of this work 
is $300, and if some reader would 
like to donate the amount of this 
redecoration, it would be sincerely 
and deeply appreciated. 


As indicated elsewhere in this 
magazine the League has a lim- 
ited supply of attractive engage- 
ment calendars for sale at $1.00 
each. They are ideal for the home 
telephone table or office desk 
and make a grand Christmas 
gift. Each calendar contains full 
page photos of over fifty breeds 
of dogs and the engagement 


pages are so arranged that at the 
end of the year they may be re- 
moved and the beautiful dog 
photos remain as a permanent 


collection. Your purchase of 
these calendars will help the 
League so why not solve your 
Christmas shopping problem by 
ordering several. You won’t be 
disappointed. 
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A Pet Placement Program and How It Works 


BOUT six years ago, the Animal 
Rescue League decided that the 
placing of all animals be put under 
one heading, PET PLACEMENT, and 
moved from 51 Carver Street to 
366 Albany Street. After three years, 
due to the large number of animals 
placed, we needed more room, and 
thus a new wing was erected con- 
necting with the main building. Here 
the Per PLACEMENT Department has 
a separate entrance to a clean, tiled 
waiting room. 

To the right, upon entering, there 
is an enclosed office where applicants 
for animals are interviewed and 
where the clerical work in connec- 
tion with placement is taken care 
of. At the further end of the waiting 
room there are three sound-proof 
doors leading to new, modern ken- 
nels. The walls of the kennel rooms 
are tiled, the cages are elevated, and 
excellent drainage has been provided. 
These kennels have large skylights 
and Steri-Lamps. Each kennel sec- 
tion has an outdoor exercise yard 
with concrete floors and drainage. 
One kennel section, the so-called 
Cat and Puppy Room, has smaller 
cages, raised to a height so that the 
little occupants and the condition 
of the cages can easily be seen. Here 
the animals are alternated in the 
cages, a kitten in one and a puppy 
in the next. In this way, we hope to 
help prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases. 

All animals received in our de- 
partment have already been booked, 
tagged and given a kennel number 
by our Lost & Founp Department. 
The tags consist of a small brass 
plate on a chain, and these are kept 
around the animal’s neck only while 
it is still at the shelter. Even numbers 
are consistently given to the females, 
and odd numbers to the males. By 
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By GERTRUDE GROEZINGER 


Pet Placement Supervisor 


referring to the tag number, we can 
get the kennel number. 

All animals are examined daily 
by a League Veterinarian, and those 
placed are young, healthy and have 
no known bad habits. They are 
classified into two groups, — OWNED 
and Stray. The strays have been 
held seven days by the Lost & 
Founp Department before being 
turned over to PET PLACEMENT for 
adoption. Female dogs over four 
months of age are spayed before 
being placed; if the female dog is 


Gertrude Groezinger 


too young for spaying, a date is set 
and an appointment arranged to 
return her to be spayed in the League 
Clinic, or, if the new owner prefers, 
it can be done by a veterinarian of 
his choice. 

The animals received are usually 
of mixed breed, with only an oc- 
casional pure-bred dog, and seldom 
can an older dog be placed. Early 
each morning the animals are put 
into the yard by the Kennel Man. 
He washes the cages with hot water 


and disinfectant, and the cages are 
thoroughly dried before the animals 
are returned. PeT PLACEMENT 1s 
open to the public daily from 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m., and on Saturdays 
from 9:00 until 12:00 noon. 

Now that the animals are ready 
for the public, our real task of place- 
ment begins. I like to think of our 
department as an orphanage for 
animals, and following that line of 
thought we have applied some of the 
principles of orphanage placement 
to animal placement, making every 
effort to place each pet in the proper 
home and environment, recommend- 
ing the small animals for an apart- 
ment and the larger animals for 
roomier places, preferably in the 
suburban areas. 

Our day begins with the usual 
query, “Good morning, may I help 
you?” 

“Yes,” answers the couple who 
are looking for a pet. 

In this case, the children are old 
enough to understand kindness to 
animals and to love their pets. Pup- 
pies and kittens are not placed in a 
home with very young children. We 
inquire as to where they live, how 
many children there are in the family 
and their ages, if they have a pet and 
if there is an outdoor area for the 
animal. Then we impress upon them 
the amount of work involved in the 
proper care and feeding. When they 
realize this, many leave without tak- 
ing a pet and this is best for us, inas- 
much as the animal would be re- 
turned to us later when the novelty 
of a new pet has worn off, or when 
the little work of grooming and feed- 
ing is too much for them. 

When they understand all this, 
we escort them to the kennels and 
help them select what is best for 
their particular family. After finding 
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an animal that meets with their ap- 
proval, we return to the office and 
fill out a kennel slip. 

Next, an agreement, which is num- 
bered the same as the kennel slip 
number of the animal, is filled out. 
This agreement must be signed by 
the applicant and becomes a perma- 
nent record for the department. 
Then we request some means of 
identification. It is surprising how 
many people in the course of a year 
have no means of identification, and 
we will not give them an animal 
unless they can do so. Seldom do they 
return to identify themselves. Men- 
tion should be made here that we 
do not place an animal with a minor, 
unless the minor is accompanied by 
an adult member of the family. We 
also inquire of a man if his wife is 
willing to take care of the animal. 

A card is given showing the 
amount of the donation received 
and this card serves as proof of own- 
ership and should be retained by the 
owner as long as he has the animal. 

In the case of a dog, a temporary 
license is given, the number of which 
corresponds with the original kennel 
number. This license is recognized 
by the authorities for a period of 
two weeks, at the end of which time 
the owner should have the dog lh- 
censed in his own name and return 
the tag to us. A dog less than three 
months of age does not have to be 
licensed. Adopted dogs are given 
a collar and leash. All animals are 
placed on the basis of a two-week 
trial period. Few are returned. We 
instruct the new owners in the proper 
care and feeding, and to feel free 
to contact us at any time a problem 
arises. 

At the end of each day, all animals 
placed are recorded in a Cat and 
Dog Book, entries made being the 
date, number and full description, 
the name, address and telephone 
number of the new owner. This book 
is referred to several times a day 
when calls are received from the 
Police Department, or from someone 
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who has found a dog with our tag. 
By referring to this book, we can 
give the questioner complete infor- 
mation. 

Now comes the detail work, or 
Fottow-up. After an animal has 
been in a home for two weeks, we 
send a form letter requesting infor- 
mation about the pet and whether 
or not it is satisfactorily adjusted to 
its new home. When a reply is re- 
ceived, it is recorded in brief on the 
agreement. If no reply is received, 
we send another letter about a week 
later, than a third letter which is 
registered. Still not having heard, the 
information on the case is given to 
Mr. Archie MacDonald, our Chief 
Inspector. I do not know how he 
does it, but he always comes back 
with a satisfactory report to enable 
us to complete our records. In the 
case of a dog over three months of 
age, the city or town clerk is notified 
and given a full description and told 
where the dog has been placed. 

I want to emphasize, in closing, 
that just as it is important to place 
a child in the right home and en- 
vironment, so it is to place an animal. 
Unless a person likes animals, is 
concerned with their welfare, and 
likes this particular work, a poor job 
is done for all concerned. 

Needless to say, I like animals, 
enjoy my work, and am proud to be 
a member of the staff of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 
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SILVERTONE 
(Continued from page 8) 


hood. Mrs. 
indeed. 
SiMe XDeCh VOU) (OCT ss Bc at Ve 
thirty,” said Mrs. Perkins warmly, 
“But TPll have to do some fixing 
Up eae = 
“Oh, don’t bother. I'll be seeing 
you. And your darling kitten. ‘Bye!’ ” 


Perkins was flattered 
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Cindy bounded to greet Mrs. Per- 
kins when she opened the door of 
her flat. 

‘““We’re having a visitor this after- 
noon, my little kitten,’ she smiled 
down at him. “‘After dinner you must 
help me tidy up.” 

Cindy had made himself so much 
at home during his mistress’ absence, 
that prints of his paws marked every 
inch of the dusty floor, the dusty 
bureau, dusty tables and the fixtures 
in the bath room. 

‘“How you’ve shown up my poor 
housekeeping!’ laughed Mrs. Per- 
kins, getting ready with broem and 
mop. But the real change came when 
Mrs. Perkins pulled from a seaman’s 
chest two handsome rugs, and rolled 
them on the floor. Her husband had 
been a merchant and had brought 
them from Persia. 

Mrs. Perkins spread over the sofa 
a shawl that had come from India. 
She put a quilt on her bed that had 
been made by her grandmother. She 
took from a cupboard a silver tea pot 
and other silver, that is called Melon 
pattern. Mrs. Perkins commenced 
to polish, Cindy doing all he could 
to disturb her, in play. 

Mrs. Perkins took from a closet a 
large kettle called a samavar, which 
was very beautiful, and she rubbed 
it with a soft cloth until it shone. 
She put two silver candle sticks on 
the mantle, and set her tea table with 
china called old Canton. When the 
water commenced to boil, all was 
ready to receive her guest. 

There was a knock on the door. 
Mrs. Perkins hurried to open it, 
Cindy leaping after her. 

“Oh!” exclaimed pretty Mildred 
Robbins, as she entered, ““What a 
dream of a place you live in, Mrs. 
Perkins!”? She looked around her, 
greatly surprised. Then she saw 
Cindy. 

‘“‘Why? You adorable little thing !”’ 
she cried; in delight, “But. . ~ he’s 
a beauty! The kind of breed called 
‘silver-smoke’! And long hair! He’s 

(Continued on next page) 
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a treasure! What have you named 


him?” 
“IT haven’t named him... yet. 
You name him, foreme-sMiss 


Robbins.” 

“Call me Mildred, please. Your 
kitten is a bond of friendship. Name 
him? T’ll name him ‘Silvertone’ ”’, 
picking him up. “‘Now, Silvertone, 
you must bring Mrs. Perkins love, 


and money, and happiness. So, 
there!” 

Silvertone did bring Mrs. Perkins 
love, money, and happiness. He 


brought her love of people through 
her love of him, and other animals. 
He brought her happiness in her 
friendship with Mildred. Silvertone 
brought his mistress money, because 
very soon she wrote a book on pets 
that sold. He brought her fame by 
winning first prize at the Cat Show. 
His picture was in the newspapers. 
Mrs. Perkins no longer wore shabby 
clothes. She no longer wore a long 


The 


face, and complained. She had a 
radiant smile and people spoke of 
her then, as “That good looking 
lady.” 

Today, when Silvertone is alone, 
he will stretch on his mistress’ sofa 
cushion, and look far away . . . as 
cats do for several minutes, while 
thinking deeply. Then he will begin 
to wash and wash, thinking of his 
wise mother cat, and her last words 
to him. 

‘**Perhaps, my baby boy, if I care 
for you with extra love and care, you 
will grow into an affectionate cat, 
ADC Gwe 

‘“My mother was right,’ thought 
Silvertone, gratefully. “‘“Butshe doesn’t 
know whatI do. . . that it was not 
the famous champion named Silver- 
tone, but a poor, shivering, lost 
kitten in an ash barrel one Christmas 
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eve, named Cindy who 
brought comfort to a lonely heart, ‘in 
the dark hour of her soul.’ ”’ 


(938 
Deg Eugagement 
Calendars 


We have a limited supply 
of attractive Pictorial Engage- 
ment Calendars for sale at 


$1.00 each. They make the 
ideal Christmas gift and are 
boxed for mailing. 


Each calendar carries full 
page photos of over fifty breeds 
of dogs and the engagement 
pages are so arranged that at 
the end of the year they may 
be removed and the beautiful 
dog photos remain as a perma- 
nent collection. 

Orders should be sent to 
P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, and 
checks made payable to Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


Dog Excellent Company for the Old 


To old people faced with many 
lonely, idle hours, a dog is always 
ready company, a source of conversa- 
tion, entertainment, and, very often 
a valuable protection, according to 
the Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York. 

There are many cases where life 
has taken on new meaning for old 
people who have taken a dog into 
their home, it states. This is as true 
of those who have missed the warm 
companionship of dogs they have 
outlived as of those in a formerly 
busy life or active household who 
have never before had the enjoyment 
of owning a dog. 

Dogs are adaptable and can be 
very contented in the quiet, unevent- 
ful living of old folks. They are 
understanding and give affection and 
devotion where it is often needed. In 
the dog the elderly also find a substi- 
tute for the children that are grown 
and living elsewhere. 

One of the small dogs or toy breeds 
is ideal for old people who are neces- 
sarily inactive, the Center states. For 
an old gentleman who can still get 
about readily and enjoys the out- 
doors, one of the larger, more active 
type dogs is the perfect companion. 
For old folks whose eyesight may be 
dim, it advises a white dog because 
it can more easily be seen. 


Teasing Dog May Lead to Trouble 


The Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York, strongly advises parents to 
teach their children that teasing the 
dog is a forbidden form of play. 

Children should never be allowed 
to tease or maltreat their pets, states 
the Center, not only because of its 
cruelty but because it may be dan- 
gerous for the child. Most dogs are 
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patient to an unbelievable degree 
with children but the day may come 
when a faithful and long-suffering 
Rover turns on the youngster and 
strikes back in the only way he knows 
— by biting. 

Even when a child is too small to 
inflict any serious physical injury 
to a dog, the confusion and mental 
anguish a dog suffers when his be- 
loved young companion suddenly 
turns from petting to malicious teas- 
ing, to striking with a stick or other 
forms of unreasonable attack, may 
cause him to become surly and 
snappish. 

According to the Center, even 
grown people are sometimes guilty of 
teasing a puppy because he ‘“‘acts so 
cute’’ when he growls and gets angry. 
It may be amusing at the time to 
those who have that type of sense of 
humor but it isn’t so funny when the 
pup grows up into an ill-tempered 
dog. 

k * x 

During the period when the Amer- 
ican Humane Association was con- 
vened in Boston many delegates were 
shown through the League’s shelter 
and clinic. In fact, several groups 
each day enjoyed the opportunity 
of seeing our facilities and comparing 
them with their own. It is through 
such exchange of ideas and com- 
parisons that improvements take 
place, so we were more than happy to 
have had this opportunity presented. 

* *K * 


How badly do you want a dog? 
No matter how much you may 
desire one, it would be difficult to 
match Mrs. H. S. Hills’ effort to 
acquire one. According to M. A. 
Gilbert, Resident Agent for the Hiulls- 
borough County Humane Society, 
Tampa, Florida, Mrs. Hills rode 


her bicycle 100 miles to get a pet 
cross-bred dog. Mrs. Hills, a fifty- 
five-year-old farm woman was on 
hand at the shelter when the first 
employee came to work. Mr. Gil- 
bert said Mrs. Hills told him the 
bicycle was her only means of travel 
and that she considered the one 
hundred mile round trip only mild 
exercise. It is our judgment the dog 
in question got a good home. 


* * * 


Americans will spend more on 
dogs and dog accessories and supplies 
this Christmas than ever before, pre- 
dicts Harry Miller, director of the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New 
York. 

He estimates that $20,000,000 will 
be expended on the purchase of 
canine pets alone during the holiday 
season. 

Over the years the custom of giv- 
ing puppies as Christmas presents 
has grown, Mr. Miller says, and such 
gifts this Yuletide may likely set a 
record. The giving of Christmas pres- 
ents to the dogs themselves — toy 
bones, balls, new collars and leashes, 
and similar presents, likewise has 
become an 
habit. 

There has been a definite trend 
toward giving purebred puppies, 
Mr. Miller points out, because peo- 


increasingly popular 


ple are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned as to what the puppy’s future 
looks and personality will be. More 
and more purchasers are turning to 
kennels specializing in the 113 pure- 
bred breeds of dogs in the U. S. 

Mr. Miller suggests that new own- 
ers can obtain the utmost pleasure 
from their pet by, first, making suit- 
able advance preparations for the 
puppy’s coming, and then, avoid 
over-excitement for all concerned by 
arranging to have it arrive afew days 
either before or after Santa Claus’ 
visit. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Mrs. Rudolph W. Schrader, Egremont Tav- 
ern, South Egremont, Mass., with “Lilly” 
Ch. Merriedip Crackerjack, 414 years 
old, who eats Wirthmore and loves it. 
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MET iis new discovery helps to eliminate bad breath 
and offensive body odors. 


Wirthmore Dog Food contains an abundant supply 
of the essential vitamins and minerals... an excel- 
lent variety of cooked cereals...and more than 


AT eG 30% animal proteins. 


Dog Healthy, 
Happy, Clean Other nutritional features are Folic Acid Supple- 
ment, the Anti-Anemia Factor... Vitamin Biz and 
Antibiotic Feed Be eee (containing Aureo- 

mycin) ... High Fat Content, over 7%. 


DOG MEAL, PELLETS 
KIBBLED BISCUITS 
and BONE SHAPES 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK STREET, BOSTON. EST. 1886 


For sale by Wirthmore Feed Dealers throughout New England — for other territory write Wirthmore Feed Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


and Sweet 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of ____ 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 


Street, in the city (or town) of We 
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peuimal Collection Sewice Schedule 
In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, 
Dorchester, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Med- 
ford, Milton, Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, Newton Upper Falls, Newton 
Lower Falls, North End (City), Orient Heights, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Somerville, South 
Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End (City), West Newton, West 
Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 


THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


Mouday “Tuesday Weduesday Thursday Puiday 
ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ArL. HEIGHTS ATLANTIC ARL. HEIGHTS 
ArL. HEIGHTS READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM CoNcoRD CoOHASSET CocHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Ecypt DEDHAM 
COHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HINGHAM Dover 
DEDHAM WoBuRN MELROSE Houcus Neck FRAMINGHAM 
Ecyer NEEDHAM Huy GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NEED. HEIGHTS KENBURMA HoLBROooK 
HIncHAM WALTHAM Mon TcLaIR ISLINGTON 
Houcus Neck WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Hui WELLESLEY HI.xs QUINCY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA WESTON SCITUATE MELROSE 
MonrTcLAIR SQUANTUM ME . HIGHLANDS 
MELROSE WEYMOUTH Mitts 
Me t. HicHLANDS WOLLASTON NATICK 
NANTASKET NEEDHAM 
NEEDHAM NEeEp. HEIcuHTs 
NeEeEpb. HEtcutTs Norwoop 
QuINCcY PoNKAPOG 
SCITUATE RANDOLPH 
SQUANTUM SAXONVILLE 
WAKEFIELD SHARON 
WALTHAM Soutu Natick 
WELLESLEY STONEHAM 
We tts. HiLts STOUGHTON 
WEsTWoopD Stow 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 
WoOLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
W ALPOLE 
WALTHAM 
WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
WeELLts. HILLs 
WESTWOOD 


WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
FOR ANIMALS 


You are cordially invited to assist the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in its work of 
animal protection. The Spirit of Christmas 
exists in the hearts of all kind people and 
your contribution will help us to ease and 
prevent the suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal friends 
than at this season. 


Help a Worthy Cause to Assist Worthy Animals 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY SENT 
YOUR DONATION, DO SO NOW 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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